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COMPOSITION AND CHIAROSCURO. 

Burnet's Practical Essays on Art have long been 
known to artists, as, everything considered, the best practical work 
in English on the subjects with which they deal. These are " Com- 
position in Painting," " Light and Shade in Painting "and "The 
Education of the Eye." We take the occasion of their republication 
by Mr. Edward L. Wilson to lay their main points before our read- 
ers, attempting, at the same time, to bring them into some logical 
connection, which Burnet did not try to do. He rather jotted 
down his thoughts as they occurred ; and as the bent of his mind 
was practical rather than scientific, his work forms but a collection 
of useful rules to be kept at hand and frequently referred to. A 
selection from it, made in the same fashion, would be of doubt- 
ful utility, and would give but a poor opinion of the whole. 
Burnet's book, though not regularly arranged, has its salient points, 
which become evident to those who study it for some time. His 
other thoughts naturally group themselves around these. In giv- 
ing an orderly arrangement to our extracts, therefore, we are but 
doing what every reader of the work comes, in time, to do for him- 
self, and in this way we hope to introduce the new edition to a 
new circle of students in the best manner. 

Writing of composition, Burnet covers the ground several times 
over in his opening paragraph, where he says : 

" Composition is the art of arranging figures or objects so as to 
adapt them to any particular subject. In composition, four req- 
uisites are necessary : that the story be well told ; that it," the 
composition or group, "possess a good general form, that it be 



cattle and the principal lines of the ground and of the sky lie all in 
the one direction and at the one side. This, he well observes, gives a 
character of richness strictly analogous to that which we often ob- 
serve in a first sketch, and which is then due to the multiplication 
of the outlines while the artist was searching for the right one. 
He also bids his readers remark that the few objects in the upper, 
right-hand portion of the picture, a tree with one almost leafless 
branch, two birds and a cloud, seem more important by reason of 
the open space around them, and therefore balance the richly fill- 
ed lower part. He is not quite right in that " therefore," as with- 
out the objects mentioned there would still be a good enough 
balance, the rest afforded to the eye by a large open space being 
almost as pleasant as the occupation given to it elsewhere. It is 
to be remarked that the branch before spoken of sympathizes with 
the principal mass in direction, showing that Potter felt that other- 
wise the composition would be out of balance in spite of the inter- 
esting foreground group. Neither is the composition so merely 
angular as it appears at first, for the branch and the semi-detached 
cloud between them enclose the portion of the sky most filled with 
light, and which, with the strong contrasting accent furnished by 
the birds, must in a painting be more interesting than all else. 

Similarly, the composition is after Metzer — an interior, with a 
man writing at a table placed near an open window — not purely 
angular or, rather, diagonal, although the diagonal line is by far 
the most important as a line. But it and all the other horizontal, 
perpendicular and diagonal lines with which the picture is filled 
are there simply to contrast with the roundness of the features 
and the flowing hair of the man's head. Burnet, in his remarks, 
deals principally with the coloring of the picture. " The figure," 
he says,' 'is dressed in black and white coming in contact." . . . 
"The black is repeated by the hat, and diffused by the black 
marble in the floor ; the white is referred to the white marble in 
the floor and collected into a mass by the white wall ; the red of 



of composition in masses of dark and light, viz., to carry light 
against light and dark upon dark for richness, as well as to con- 
trast the darkest with the lightest masses for strength of effect. 
Both these principles are here carried out in the picture as a whole, 
and in all its details, making it from this point of view a very in- 
teresting and instructive composition. An easy experiment sug- 
gested by Burnet will further illustrate these principles. Let a 
light collected into a focus, by means of a lens, fall obliquely upon 
a wall — choosing, we should say, one of rough-cast in preference 
to a smooth wall — you will then have a bright spot of light con- 
trasted with the darkest part of the surface, and the light as it 
spreads will lose in intensity. Both light and dark will be broken 
into by the projecting points of the rough-cast catching the light 
in one case, and throwing shadows in the other. By varying the 
angle of the light, and by introducing various obstacles, one can 
in this way study all the principal effects of light and shade made 
use of by painters. Of Burnet's " Essay on the Education of the 
Eye " we can only say here that it is grounded on intelligent ob- 
servation and is more logically consistent than the other portions 
of his work. It is fully illustrated with diagrams. Artists and 
amateurs are to be congratulated on the republication of this use- 
ful work, which has long been out of print, and has in its earlier 
editions become rare and costly. 

National Academy Notes for 1888 (Cassell & 

Co., Limited) comes to hand too late to commend it to visitors to 
the spring exhibition ; but this excellent illustrated catalogue is 
always useful for reference, and its editor, Mr. Charles M. Kurtz, 
has as usual supplemented much condensed information about 
the regular annual exhibition of pictures at the Academy of 
Design, by various notes on such topics of interest to artists and 
art students as studios, schools and prizes. On the title-page we 
find the device of a hand grasping a pen, a crayon and a paint- 
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capable of receiving a proper effect of light and shade, and that 
it be susceptible of an agreeable disposition of color." 

In reality none but a pedantic painter would separate, even in 
thought, the disposition of color, the effect of light and shade, and 
the general form. Burnet seems to recognize this in the next 
sentence, where he says : " The form of a composition is best sug- 
gested by the subject or design, as the fitness of the adaptation 
ought. to appear to emanate from the circumstances themselves." 
The practical rule which he derives from this, the most gen- 
eral statement which he makes, may be stated shortly, as fol- 
lows : The circumstances of the action often oblige us to deter- 
mine on a particular arrangement, as otherwise we might be 
obliged to put an emphasis on an insignificant object, or throw an 
interesting point of the action into shade, or into the background. 
Hence the necessity of attending to the form or the composition 
from the first. Then, as simple forms are most effective, and are 
also easiest to manage, he naturally thinks it well to confine 
his further remarks to those which are simplest. These he con- 
siders to be " Angular Composition," by which he means compo- 
sition in triangles; and "Circular Composition." Of each of 
these forms he gives many examples from the old masters, his re- 
marks on which we reproduce, occasionally adding some of our 
own. The articles on *' Composition in Landscape," which have al- 
ready appeared in The Art Amateur, deal with several other suffi- 
ciently simple forms of composition in addition. 

Of the many examples which Burnet gives of the use of the 
diagonal line are one, a very simple and obvious arrangement after 
Paul Potter ; and another, a scarcely less simple yet very subtle 
composition of Metzer. A remark of Burnet's, which applies with 
especial force to the former, is that many of the great masters, in 
compositions of this angular class, have habitually crowded all of 
their most interesting material to one side of the diagonal (see arti- 
cle on " Landscape Composition," passim) as, in Potter's picture, 



the carpet (or, rather, rug, used as a table-cover) focussed at the 
light by a stick of wax, is repeated by the back of the chair, and 
carried up by the outside of the window on the edge of the pic- 
ture," all of these objects being of various tones of red. Thus it 
would seem that if concentration is the principal of the composi- 
tion as to form, diffusion is the same as to color. It will be seen, 
too, that the colors are arranged so as to suggest a circular rather 
than an angular composition. 

Let us turn now to a striking example of circular composition, 
Raphael's cartoon of Ananias and Sapphira, which is probably 
known to most of our readers. Burnet calls attention to the sim- 
ple means by which Raphael, while disposing his figures about a 
circle in perspective, secures a fine oval form to the whole, and 
gives the group of the apostles its due importance, although placed 
in the background. The postures taken by the figures by degrees 
approach more and more to an erect position as they recede from 
the foreground, while the apostles alone are drawn up to their 
full height, and are, further, placed upon a raised dais immediately 
above the break in the semicircle caused by the fall of Ananias. 
He further says very justly, that Raphael's greatness in composi- 
tion is shown not so much by his strict carrying out of so simple a 
plan, but rather by the ingenuity and knowledge displayed in se- 
lecting attitudes that are natural, that grow out of the circum- 
stances of the story and yet fill their place in his pre-arranged 
scheme. 

We have room to refer to but one of the many examples which 
Burnet gives to illustrate his hints on the management of light 
and shade. The engraving is after the Dutch painter Nolpe. Of 
this he says that when a dark shadow is carried through the pic- 
ture it not only affords an opportunity of giving a breadth of effect, 
but the receding portion of the sky and perspective of the ground 
are assisted by their sharpnesses being swallowed up. But we 
may add that this is also a good example of the one general rule 



brush, with the motto " Amorem arti promovere,'' which strikes us 
as rather shaky Latin : the noun "amor" is generally construed 
with the genitive, and we doubt if there is any authority for its 
use with the dative case. 

The bound volume of The Century magazine for 
November to April, 1887-88, is one of the best of recent years. 
The historical articles, beginning with "The Home and Haunts 
of Washington," illustrated by Percy Moran, and including a 
goodly share of the new life of Lincoln, are such as to interest all 
classes of readers. Artists will be particularly pleased with the 
tribute paid to Augustus St. Gaudens. Proper attention has 
been given to questions of contemporaneous interest, and Mr. 
Kennan's articles on the Russian Revolutionists and Mr. Roose- 
velt's on Ranch Life in the Far West are in the fullest sense 
important. The departments of poetry and fiction are well filled, ' 
and the illustrations are of the high order of merit common in 
this magazine., 

John Bull, Jr., or French as She is Traduced (Cas- 
sell & Co.), is the latest production of that clever and volatile 
Frenchman, *' Max O'Rell," who recently concluded a brief 
stay in this country. As soon as may be, he will doubtless serve 
us up in a little book, after the fashion of his " John Bull and his 
Island," which has given him a reputation as a playful satirist, if 
not that of a very accurate observer. The present brochure in- 
troduces us to the English boy as " Max O'Rell" found him in the 
schools where he taught him French. The schoolboy of France 
undoubtedly is very different from the sturdy English boy ; but, on 
the whole, we think the American reader, recognizing in him a 
close family likeness to his own boy, will prefer him, in spite of 
his blundering French exercises, to the more suave and polished 
Gallic youth who fears cold water, fights with his feet instead of 
his hands, and slobbers kisses on the cheeks of his male comrades, 
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as he doubtless will continue to do when he becomes a man, un- 
less indeed, he should live in England long enough to be shamed 
out of the practice, as " Max O'Rell " confesses to have been. 

L'ART (Macmillan & Co.) for March and the first fort- 
night of April contains among other things an interesting account 
of the painter Drouais with reproductions of some caricatures of his 
friends made by him. There is a long article on the tenth exhi- 
bition of the French society of water-color painters, illustrated 
after pen-and-ink and crayon drawings of some of the paintings ; 
the Cathedral of Orvieto is described by H. Mereu, and E. del 
Monte writes of Holbein and reproduces several of his little wood- 
cuts. The etchings are " The Tailor," by A. Masson, after 
Bordes, and W. Hole's etching after a picture by Monticelli, 
which has already appeared in the Catalogue of the Edinburgh 
Exhibition. The other plates " hors texte " are a photochromo- 
type of an old binding and an allegorical composition by Eisen. 

IN the neat form which distinguishes many of their re- 
cent publications, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a new volume 
of poems by Oliver Wendell Holmes. He calls it Before the 
Curfew, and other Poems, Chiefly Occasional. The Auto- 
crat is less autocratic than of yore in this new book of his, but 
scarcely less cheerful, and not a whit less kindly. Most of the 
longer poems were written for annual meetings of his class at 
Harvard ; others are odes to friends, to James Freeman Clarke, 
Frederick Henry Hedge and John Greenleaf Whittier. Readers 
will wish that many such occasions may still draw sparks of 
poetic fire from the author in years to come. 

InMarahuna (Longmans, Green & Co.) H.B. Mar- 
riott Watson has written a romance which compares favorably 
with any of the tales of wonder which have followed the appear- 
ance of Mr. Rider Haggard's " She." Marahuna is a strange crea- 
ture who comes out of a curtain of fire rising from the sea 
within the antarctic circle, and is carried to England on board 
a steamer sent out for scientific purposes. The greater part of 
the story, and the most interesting, is concerned with her efforts 
to humanize herself, which end disastrously for her new friends. 
This is very well managed so as to be credible though marvellous, 
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THE ROSE STUDY IN OIL COLORS. 



The background of this study is painted with raw 
umber, yellow ochre, white and a very little ivory black in the up- 
per part, with the addition of burnt Sienna and madder lake, with 
more black in the deeper tones at the left and behind the roses at 
the lower part of the canvas. It is well to mix a little refined 
spirits of turpentine with the colors for the first painting, and 
after this substitute French poppy oil, with a very little siccatif 
de Courtray for a medium. The red roses may be painted with 
madder lake, vermilion, white, light red and a very little ivory 
black for the local tone. Remember that this tone represents 
the general half tint of the flower uninfluenced by strong light 
and shade. The deeper shadows have very little white and more 
ivory black. Burnt Sienna is substituted for light red and ver- 
milion is omitted. Paint the highest lights at the last with crisp 
touches. Use for these white, a little yellow ochre and madder 
lake, qualified by the smallest quantity of raw ivory black, to pre- 
vent crudeness. The green leaves for the local tone are painted 
with Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, vermilion and ivory 
black, adding burnt Sienna and raw umber in the shadows. The 
highest lights are touched in crisply, and are painted with white, 
light cadmium, a very small quantity of ivory black and a little 
madder lake. In some parts a very little blue may be added. 
The same colors are needed for the stems, which should be care- 
fully put in with small brushes. The sharp narrow touches of 
high light on the leaves and edges of some petals should also be 
carefully painted with small flat sable brushes, well loaded with 
paint. Nos. 5 to 11 are good for details and finishing touches. 
For general work use flat bristles of medium and small sizes. In 
painting the gackground, always use as large a bristle brush as 
can conveniently be manipulated. In painting the sharp high 
lights, try to put in each touch just where it belongs, so as not to 
go over the same place if it can be avoided. In the broader lights, 
it is better to use a small flat bristle brush instead of a sable, 



use Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, madder lake and ivory 
black. In the shadows add burnt Sienna. 

The stems are painted with raw umber, white, madder lake and 
yellow ochre, adding burnt Sienna and a little permanent blue in 
the shadows. The best medium to use after the first painting is 
French poppy oil, mixed with a very little Siccatif de Courtray if 
necessary. Use flat bristle brushes for the general painting, and 
for small details in finishing substitute small flat pointed sables, 
Nos. 5 and 9. 
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TO STUDY HERE OR ABROAD? 

Sir : Kindly tell me whether it would be better to 
enter an art school at Munich or first to commence here in Amer- 
ica ? On the whole, is it not cheaper in tuition and personal ex- 
penses than here ? I am a crayon and water-color portrait artist. 
What examination for admittance would be required in Munich ? 

" A German," Milwaukee. 

If you have had in America a thorough training in drawing 
from the cast and from life, it is better to continue your studies in 
a good foreign school, either in Munich or Paris. The modern 
methods most approved, as being severe in drawing and technique, 
are by many artists supposed to be found in the celebrated art 
schools of Paris, such as the ficole des Beaux Arts, " Julien's," 
and the ateliers of Carolus Duran, Bonnat, and similar acknowl-, 
edged masters of painting. The choice of the style and " school" 
must, of course, rest with the student. If one has not had the 
proper preliminary studies, these can be acquired here with the 
same facilities as in Paris or Munich. Several of the younger 
artists who have recently returned from their prolonged course of 
study abroad open their studios to beginners, and are willing to 
train them for the more advanced work needed in foreign studios. 
As to the question of cost of living, we believe that if the person 
is well informed about such matters, he will not find it much more 
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the beginning being granted. It was, perhaps, necessary that the 
finale should be again incredible, but it does not help the im- 
pression made by the book. 

Bonaventure, George W. Cable's new romance, 
which he calls a prose pastoral of Acadian Louisiana, recounts 
the fortunes of the descendants of a family of Acadian refugees. 
It is divided into three parts, each under a separate title. The 
first of these is named from the region settled by our Acadian 
friends " Caroncro," which, in " English as she is spoke" outside 
of Louisiana, is Carrion Crow. After seventy-three pages the 
scene and the title change to " Grande Pointe," and after sixty- 
six more to " Au Large ;" but the personages for the most part 
remain the same, and the interest of the story is continuous. 
The book is replete with clever characterizations, and is, in many 
respects, Mr. Cable's best. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

In a little volume got up to look like a paper-weight 
of Scotch granite, Ticknor & Co. publish a bright little story 
with a lugubrious title, An Uncloseted Skeleton. The 
authors, who claim to be only the editors, are Lucretia Peabody 
Hale and Edwin Lassetter Bynner. A bunch of old letters, 
found in a chest of drawers bought at an auction, and a frag- 
ment of a diary, discovered at the dismantling of the Tavern Club, 
are said to have furnished the incredible facts on which the story 
is founded. These cover a case of mistaken identity of a very 
peculiar kind, to say more about which would be to spoil the 
reader's pleasure in the book. 

The Spell of Ashtaroth (Charles Scribner's 

Sons), by Duffield Osborne, is a vigorous historical novel. The 
author is quite successful in bringing the reader back, in fancy, to 
the times in which its events are supposed to have occurred. The 
time is that of the Jewish occupation of Palestine, and the main 
occurrences are grouped about the taking of the city of Jericho by 
Joshua's array. The hero, a young Hebrew soldier, falls in love with 
a young woman of the Canaanites, and deserts the cause of Jehovah 
for that of Ashtaroth, the goddess of the conquered people. 
The author evidently agrees with M. Renan in his view of the 
historical events which fall within the scope of his story ; but the 
color and movement are as original as they are striking. 



painting with the edge at times. Try to keep the colors fresh 
and bright, and do not dull them by going over the same places 
too often. When the painting is finished and dry, use a little 
French re-touching varnish to bring out the colors. 



expensive to live in New York than in Paris. On the whole, 
we advise you to study in America until, at least, you are thor- 
oughly grounded in drawing, before thinking of entering the for- 
eign schools, where, as a recent writer says, "talent is only 
mediocrity." What chance there, then, has ignorance ? 



PAINTING SNOWBALLS IN OIL COLORS. 

The white snowballs have a tendency toward a deli- 
cate greenish hue in the centres, although the local tone is rather 
warm in quality. An appropriate background for this study, 
therefore, will be a light greenish gray, with suggestions of purple 
in the shadows. 

Begin by sketching, as usual, the general outlining of the flowers 
and leaves, omitting small details at first. Use burnt Sienna and 
ivory black diluted with turpentine to secure the drawing, and 
while this is drying, which it will do very quickly, paint the back- 
ground. The colors needed for this are permanent blue, white, 
yellow ochre, raw umber, light red and ivory black. In the darker 
and cooler tones add madder lake. Paint with plenty of color, and 
use a pretty large flat bristle brush. It is advisable to add a little 
turpentine to the colors for the first painting. The snowballs 
should be painted in at first in general masses of light and shade, 
without much regard to the actual details of the flowers which 
form each ball. It is, however, very important that the forms of 
the shadows should be carefully observed where they meet the 
lights, as this indicates the character of the blossoms. 

Do not put in the highest lights or darkest shadows in the first 
painting ; leave these with other details to be added later, after the 
general effect of color, form and proportion are secured. 

The colors needed for the snowballs are white, yellow ochre, 
a little cobalt, madder lake and a very little ivory black. With these 
make a delicate gray for the light masses ; this will form the gen- 
eral half tint. In the shadows use the same colors but with less 
white and more ivory black ; add also burnt Sienna. Paint the 
highest lights with white, a little yellow ochre, adding peihaps the 
least quantity of ivory black to qualify the crudeness. In the cen- 
tres a little light cadmium may be substituted for yellow ochre. 
The green leaves are rather warm in quality, but of a medium 
shade, having suggestions of purple at the tips in parts. For these 



DRA WING IN CHARCOAL. 

F. J., Plainfield, N. J. — There are two principal 
methods of drawing in charcoal : one when the stump is used 
throughout and again when the shadows are put in simply by 
broad hatching, and the stump is not used at all. In this case, a 
slight tone is often rubbed in all over the surface of the shadow 
with the finger, and the hatching is put on afterward with the 
charcoal sharpened to a point. In landscapes the finger is used 
to rub in the charcoal, instead of the stump, by many artists, as it 
gives a different and looser effect, though the hatching is omitted. 
The point is, of course, used also. For instance, in beginning a 
landscape, just sketch in lightly the principal forms, dividing the 
whole as far as possible into two large masses of light and shade. 
With a stick of sharpened charcoal fill in the shadows with strong 
parallel lines rather close together. Now with the first finger 
gently rub these lines together until the whole is one flat tone. If 
the tone is too dark, rub a clean rag softly over the surface of the 
paper, removing the superfluous charcoal, and then go over it 
again with the point. The same process may be repeated until 
the desired depth of tone is gained. The deeper accents may 
then be put in with the charcoal point and any necessary details 
drawn. The most brilliant lights may be made in the darkest 
shadows, or any part completely erased, at will, by using stale 
soft bread crumb rolled up to a point in the fingers. Sometimes 
the pointed rubber stump is found convenient when bread is not 
at hand. The masses of light in the landscape are treated by 
spreading in the same way a very delicate tint over the whole 
surface, and then removing the highest lights with bread. The 
accents and details are then put in with a point, as before ex- 
plained. Sometimes a piece of chamois skin is preferred to a rag 
in removing superfluous charcoal. You will find many useful 
hints on the use of charcoal for landscape drawing in the Talk with 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith published in The Art Amateur in May. 



